screaming and yelling. It’s not because I’m taping, 
I’m trying to enjoy the show. I was at Irvine in the 
taping section, and some guy walked up and 
screamed and yelled at me during “Brown-Eyed 
Women.” He just thought it was funny. 


Doug Oade: Many older tapers had adopted the 
idea that you couldn’t stress about the tape. Even 
at the New Year’s shows, where particularly in 
later years balloons became a big problem for 
some, there were numerous tapers that were old- 
timers and just didn’t worry about it—no umbrel- 
las, no fear—if a mike got hit by a balloon, that 
was part of the experience. 


In Search of the Ultimate Setup: 
Digital Decks and High-End Mikes 


By 1986, there was increasing use on tour of the early digi- 
tal tape decks with high-end Neumann and Schoeps micro- 
phones (refer to “Inside the System,” volume II). 

Oade said the first time he remembered that happening 
was the Philadelphia show of 1984 in a recording made by 
the team of Rob Eaton and Jeff Silberman. 


To my knowledge, that’s the first high-end con- 
denser microphone and digital processor record- 
ing made. They used Jeff’s Technics, which was a 
fourteen-bit unit, with the additional two bits 
used for improved error correction. Phenomenal- 
sounding tape, absolutely stunning. . . . They put 
some pressure on them after hearing that tape, 
and wouldn’t allow them to set up in that manner 
again. What they did was set the deck in the cen- 
ter of the front row, set a mike stand in front of 
each stack, a few feet back on the front row, and 
then ran cables into the center. Two U-87s in the 
omnidirectional mode. It is a very sweet-sounding 
tape, you got to love those guys for making that 


one. 





Three-channel mixer used in 1985-1986 (photo credit: Doug 
Oade) 
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Things became much more creative during the ’90s, said 
Eaton. “You started to see more Neumann microphones 
being used. The Oades had been using Schoeps even before 
the 90s; that’s how I first met them, because we used to set 
up near each other. They had their high-tech mics with their 
PCM rig, and I had my high-tech microphones with either 
my 550 or D5, but in the 90s, you began to see a lot more 
expensive microphones and a lot more high-tech gear being 
used by others. Not everyone was setting it up or recording 
with it properly, but there actually was an attempt to get 
better gear and better microphones in order to get better 
tapes. I’m not so sure that being in the tapers’ section, espe- 
cially with really great microphones, was a good thing, 
because the good mikes were so much more sensitive and 
picked up so much more of the ambience of the hall.” 

As the 1990s progressed, there were more people patch- 
ing than setting up mike stands. Every person who ran a rig 
had a minimum of five people patching out of them, said 
Swain. He said that arrangement had positives and negatives. 


I’m glad that more people are taping; we need to 
find a way to get the taper’s tickets in the hands of 
people with microphones, so all those patchers 
have somewhere to go.... Depending on the 
mike setup you plug into, you can make crystal- 
clear, beautiful audience recordings of that show, 
with a tiny little deck. It doesn’t get much better 
than that. And that’s easy. I just hope that every 
person who does that respects the lugging-around 
of the mike stands and the cases that the people 
that they’re plugging into have to go through. 


Touring, Taping, and Trading 


Warren Swain started making recordings with an ancient 
Sony deck his stepfather had used to tape bands in Boston 
during the 1960s. 

At prep school, a circle of six friends readily shared 
tapes, said Swain. 


If someone got a new tape, we all had it that 
night. And it meant high-speed duping and the 
whole nine yards. We even had people that 
wouldn’t allow us to tape their tapes, and this is at 
prep school, a little status thing with these tapes, 
which of course there still is, and we’d sneak into 
other people’s rooms during free period, take a 
tape, record one side of it at high speed, return the 
tape, and then do the next side the next day. 
Which was crazy, but you had to do what you had 
to do... we were all stereo nerds. We were all 
into the technical part of it all. And we weren’t 
your normal group of people going to shows. We 
were there pretty much to document the event as 
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best we could. Every show I ever taped, I had my 
camera there, and I'd snap off a few pictures. And 
it got to a point where I couldn’t go to a show and 
tape a show unless I was there snapping pictures. 
I didn’t feel like I was getting enough of it. 


Dream Sets and Tripathons 


To circulate the music out, Warren Swain and friends held 
“Dream Set Parties.” A group of eight friends got together 
twice a year, usually somewhere in western Pennsylvania or 
New York State. Off-months were spent carefully choosing 
selections of music to bring. Cards were picked from a hat 
to determine the rotation. No repeats were allowed. 


If someone opened a Dream Set with a “Jack 
Straw,” it couldn’t be played again that night. But 
it wasn’t simply to make listening tapes, but to play 
for each other, to blow each other away. It was six 
tapers, each trying to “out-get” each one with this 
particular nugget of Grateful Dead music that we’d 
found. They’d go all night. And the key is that we’d 
always have to do it at a place where we could have 
the volume extremely loud. The parties of course, 
they got very ugly, but they were a blast. We have 
records of each one, set lists going back many 
years. ... One of our friends that moved out west, 
whenever we do one of these things, we call him up 
and he delivers his pick by phone. 


The Dream Set Parties had been going awhile before Swain 
jumped in. Many of the tapes he had at the time were fairly 
common, stuff his friends had probably heard. 


So it made me try a lot harder to find people, say, 
older people that taped stuff in ’82, that I know 
these guys didn’t have. Pd listen to those tapes and 
just wait for a good Jerry lick somewhere that was 
impressive enough that I could be like, “Look 
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what I found! You guys are psyched for this! 


Sometimes things didn’t go as planned. Swain found “the 
perfect nug.” A 1982 “Scarlet” > “Fire” from the Scope in 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

“I was so psyched up, it was going to be my huge addi- 
tion to the Dream Set. The cards were pulled and it didn’t 
work out for me—someone else played ‘Scarlet’ > ‘Fire, so 
I got shut out until the next Dream Set, a year later.” 

Others, such as the members of the Hampshire College 
Grateful Dead Historical Society in Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, would hold huge Grateful Dead tape dances with wild 
light shows choreographed to the music. Heads would come 
from as far as New York to “check in.” Massive trading ses- 
sions would take place on campus on either end of these 
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parties. For several years these events even featured Grateful 
Dead trivia contests (à la Jeopardy), with one category of 
competition calling for contestants to name shows from 
hearing only a few seconds of music played over the PA. 
These parties continued until the end of the 1980s. 


Demand Fuels a Dead-based 
Economy 


The enormous growth in taping over the late 1980s sparked 
taper-oriented businesses like Terrapin Tapes in the greater 
New York metropolitan area. 

Owner Ken Hays, who first got into live concert record- 
ing in 1985, said his business was designed to promote fair- 
ness in blank-tape pricing. The dirt-cheap blank tapes he 
bought at legendary cutthroat-competition stereo supply 
stores such as Crazy Eddie’s and Uncle Steve’s on Canal 
Street in lower Manhattan were nonexistent across the 
Great Divide. “I was shocked at how much blank tapes cost 
out there. And figured there had to be a way nationwide 
that everyone could get low prices on blank tapes. That was 
how I came up with the idea for Terrapin Tapes.” 

Between 95 percent to 98 percent of Terrapin Tapes’ 
client base are trading live concert tapes. This is primarily 
Grateful Dead, but also, more and more, Allman Brothers, 
Phish, Dave Matthews, Metallica, and a myriad of jam 
bands. Hays estimates there are nearly 100,000 active tape 
traders—meaning they trade three to five tapes a week. He 
believes there a half-million passive traders—that trade less 
somewhere around one tape each month. 

Ironically, to this day, almost all blank-tape manufactur- 
ers do not cater to the specific needs of live concert tapers 
(such as providing tape labels that fit our needs). These 
companies are well aware of illegal bootleggers—the mostly 
overseas manufacturers of unlicensed live recording CDs, 
and Hays said the whole subject scares them. 


Bootleggers are illegal, and that’s wrong, and that 
was the way they thought about what we’re 
doing. And they still, I think, to a great extent, 
don’t understand specifically what we’re doing. 
All they see is that we’re doing great sales, and 
they’re not questioning it. Which is unfortunate. 
Sony is such a huge company, there are individu- 
als that we work with directly within Sony and 
Maxell that appreciate exactly what we’re doing, 
but the majority of the individuals in high-ranking 
positions in these companies really don’t have a 
clue as to the fact that these bands allow and 
endorse the taping and trading of their concerts. 
No matter how many times I tell some of these 
high-ranking people at Sony and Maxell and 
Panasonic, it just doesn’t sink in, it’s still taboo. 








